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PREAMBLE 

"When the Wine Has Been Uncorked, You Must Drink It." 

The above adage, though time-worn, is lamentable — 
Surely not inspired by a super brain or a refined palate! 

A gourmet would have said: 



"When the Wine Has Been Uncorked, You Must Know 
How to Drink It." 



THE CIVILIZED 
DRINKER 

The civilized drinker is readily dis- 
tinguished from the uncivilized drinker 
by his superior manners. 

A comparison reveals a vast difference 
between the common drinker who guz- 
zles, gorges and abuses, and the man of 
taste who savors with tenderness Nature's 
winey work of art, often exchanging with 
other deserving connoisseurs, opinions on 
the quality and value of various wines, 
exciting the nervous papillary forces until 
final judgment is passed. 




mUMim DRONKER 



NO EXCESS 



T„ 



HIS little book is not dedicated to the habitual drunkard 
nor to the uninterested drinker. It is dedicated to the wor- 
shiper of rare beauty and its purpose is to develop and 
enrich an epicurean taste within him. 




The writer is a sober gourmet who has derived much 
inspiration from his appreciation of choice wines, and who 
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likes to write about it. He believes that moderation is an 
indication of refinement; undue indulgence a mark of 
coarseness, which is to be abhorred. He has the utmost 
respect for the temperate (Jrinker, in whom he places his 
trust. 

Epicure said: "If you wish to enjoy life, be moderate." 
It is, therefore, not a glutton or a pillar of the saloon who 
comes here to proclaim the profound beauty of a wine of 
lineage. 

When slowly, patiently, gravely, adoringly, respectfully 
and mysteriously one brings to his mouth a glass of wine, 
the finished product of the soil, favored by the sun and the 
rain, he experiences joys such as delicious fragrances and 
soft music impart; he feels not only a delightful bodily 
sensation, but his very soul is awakened. 

EDUCATION 

Unfortunately, many scholars are prone to reject any 
problems that appear to be unsolvable. It is very often due 
to faulty training ; the instructor has failed and no one has 
revealed the hidden truths. 

In their abyssal ignorance, they pass over the soil in 
which lie wondrous treasures, without emotion, lacking 
sufiicient cultivation of the five senses : sight, hearing, smell, 
taste and touch — the ability to perceive the interior colors, 
to be poetic. 

There is naught to do but leave to his destiny the scholar 
who is so lacking in appreciation as to become a drunkard, 
or a champion of prohibition. 
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Wine in France is time-honored. The Romans, at the 
time of their zenith, imported from the Cauls wines of great 
repute. In the middle ages, celebrated vintages were saintly 
possessions. 

The art of making, preserving and serving wines is not 
a simple one, but requires strength, instinct, science, time, 
patience and love. 

We still glorify in the present age the passionate wine 
grower worthy of his forefathers; but the consumer, alas, 
appears to have lost his appreciation of the product of 
the vine. 

Of old, we started early to educate connoisseurs. 
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ROTI COCHON 



T= 



HERE is in existence but one copy of a little book writ- 
ten at the end of the Seventeenth Century entitled Roti 
Cochon (Roast Pig) . It is of great rarity and is preserved in 
the State Library. 




Roti Cochon is an elementary book from which the chil- 
dren of Burgundy were taught to read. 
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Burgundy is the country where it was stated that con- 
noisseurs of wine had intestines of silk. 

The various lessons contained in this little book were 
supposed, together with the lecture, to educate the scholar 
in the best-known principles of living, good cooking, and 
the proper method of drinking. 

The text of one of its pages is translated roughly, as 
follows : 

The grape has always been consecrated to God. Black and 
white grapes are needed to make the wine used on the altar. 
Wine warms the hearts of men; it serves as milk to the aged; 
it is nectar at feasts; it makes good blood when taken at the 
proper time, but it is of no benefit when taken in too large 
quantities. 

One can readily see, therefore, that in the olden days 
youth was properly trained in the art of drinking. 

The wines of France are undoubtedly the best in the 
world notwithstanding propaganda to the contrary. Their 
table wines, known as "Petit Vin" (small wine) because 
they are light in quality, belie their name by being the 
greatest wines of all. 

Strangely enough, in France where the grape reigns 
supreme throughout the entire country, the children are 
. taught much about King Clovis who was a great warrior and 
who was ultimately converted to the Christian faith and 
received the Cardinal's blessing at Reims, but no mention 
is made that the Cardinal of Reims was the largest vine- 
yard owner in France at that time and that King Clovis 
himself was very enthusiastic over the Cardinal's priceless 
possessions. 
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The preceding chapters have but one purpose — ^to point 
out the absurdity of allowing ourselves to remain unac- 
quainted with the glories of the vine, and to inspire a de- 
sire on the part o£ the readers to become more enlighteiied 
on the subject. 

In the chapters to follow, the writer will endeavor to 
teach his readers how to derive the most enjoyment from 
the drinking of wine. 
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PART I 

THE PREPARATION OF WINE 

CHAPTER I 

THE CELLAR 



I SHALL not go into the subject of the care of the vine, 
the difl&cuhy of the harvest, the requirements of an ideal 
vineyard, or the thousands of DON'TS that must be im- 
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pressed upon the wine grower who desires that the bottle 
you offer at your table be not filled with vinegar or other 
liquid so flat in flavor that it is devoid of cheer, but that it 
be filled with a delightful bouquet as only a fine wine can 
impart — in short, what is known in France as "Une 
Bouteille." 

Neither shall I go into the details of what your cellar 
should be. Alas, how many inhabitants of the American 
city now know the original purpose of a cellar? 

A cellar is an underground room, enclosed by solid walls 
of stone, where darkness, peace and quiet should reign, 
with a temperature cool and even. In large cities, however, 
the foundations are constantly being shaken by the heavy 
trafiic of buses, trucks and trains, all of which contribute 
to the disturbance of the peace and well being of the vintage 
wines. In addition to these shocks, the wines are subjected 
to steam heat, electric lighting, illuminating gas, etc., and 
it is not sin-prising that the perishiible wines deteriorate. 

In olden times the cellar was known as the Library, im- 
bued with veneration and peace. Therein bottles were 
arranged side by side according to their vintages and their 
quaUties. With dusty bodies, evidencing their long repose, 
they were ready to arouse the fanciful imaginations of the 
uninitiated. 

If your cellar is not a wine cellar, and you are one of many 
who have a vague idea that wine is better than an ordinary 
drink, as organ music is better than a noise, and who are 
ready to confess their ignorance, the writer hopes to make 
of you an Attendant of the Court and shall attempt to open 
to you the doors of the Temple of Bacchus. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE PURCHASE OF WINE 



F. 



IRST of all, avoid the prevailing fault of buying your 
wine at the last minute. Certain voyages are not harmful to 
wines ; in olden times, to improve them, experts sent them 
on a long journey to India. It is essential, however, to give 
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wine, because even though you 
are priviliged to drink badly, 
you have no right to make others 
drink in accordance with your 
ignorance. 

Let your old vintages rest as 
much as possible, at least eight 
days before they are to appear at 
your dinner table. 

They will then recompense 
you by divulging their real 
beauty. 

Do not entertain the supersti- 
tion that wine must be very old 
— old, yes, but not to the point 



them a rest after they have 
reached their destination, very 
often long before they are to be 
sacrificed to your pleasure. How 
many eminent wines have ap- 
peared faulty because amateurs 
have uncorked them too soon 
after they were received! 

The writer has seen the choic- 
est Burgundy, properly matured, 
take more than a year to regain 
its brilliancy after a long voyage. 

When entertaining friends for 
dinner, you must not, therefore, 
wait until you are ready to sit 
down before sending for your 
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of senility. The antiquity of the label leaves nothing but a 
sour bit of regret when the liquid with a glorious reputation 
is poured into your glass exhausted and dead ! 

Wine must be like an old man who has retained his 
lucidity and who tells you, with a smile, of his long experi- 
ence and gradual perfection; but you must not wait until 
he is dead to present this pleasant dinner companion. 

A dinner should be accompanied by generous conversa- 
tion—not a funeral service ! It is, therefore, better to serve 
wine too young than too old, and it is understood that only 
after it has been aged by gradual and infinitesimal oxida- 
tion, have the molecules reached the degree of perfection 
which makes a great wine the dignified ruler of a great table. 

FROM THE BOTTLE TO THE GLASS 
FROM THE GLASS TO THE LIPS 

The ideal host, imbued with the respect he owes his 
guests who have honored him by accepting his hospitality, 
does not content himself with the purchase of bottles well 
born, well dressed and well introduced, though they may 
contain nectar for the gods. Having delivered to his home 
from the best known dealer in wines the choicest that an 
honest and experienced connoisseur can select is a good 
start, but that is not enough. 

There is a saying: 

"It is a long way from the glass to the lips." The way from 
the bottle to the glass, however, is far more precarious. 

The writer will now attempt to guide you on those two 
important trips. 
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CHAPTER III 



L 



THE PREPARATION 



ET us suppose that you have a very old red wine or a 
full-bodied Burgundy, sensual and voluptuous in the man- 
ner of a man; or a Bordeaux, subtle, singing and delicate 
in the fashion of a woman — it matters not what type of 
wine it is, provided it has been chosen with due considera- 
tion to the menu and your guests — first comes the process 
of transferring the wines from the cellar or garret to the 
location of its consumption. 

Be careful — it is perishable ! 
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DECANTATION 



The old red wines should be decanted before they are 
served, as a sediment forms in the bottom of the bottle dur- 
ing the process of aging. You must, therefore, separate the 
clear liquid from the residue and this is accomplished by 
simply transferring the wine slowly from the original bottle 
to a decanter, taking great precaution that no strange par- 
ticles join the flow. 

The above statement will undoubtedly bring some pro- 
tests from the old expert wine grower, who will say : 

"Gentlemen, you must NEVER decant wine! To 
decant is to disenchant ! How can wine be served in a 
carafe ? Why should you deny your guest the pleasure 
of observing the bottle which time has adorned in its 
august robe of dust, and which in itself should excite 
the appetite and delight the imagination? 

"Leave the wine in the bottle and your guest will 
dream of the years of preparation — ^the cultivation of 
the vine, the rare vintage and gathering of the fruit, 
the manufacture of the wine and the long rest — all of 
which is fundamental before the bottle is ready to be 
uncorked and its contents will for one brief occasion 
arouse sensations indescribably pleasant." 
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No, no, that is not the way the wine grower does — He 
goes himself to the cellar, extracts the bottle with great rev- 
erence from its resting place, taking care not to disturb by 
the slightest jarring its precious contents, thereby prevent- 
ing the mixing of the sediment with the clear wine that 
time has separated. Without turning, shaking, or changing 
from one side to the other, he deposits the bottle horizon- 
tally in a wicker basket in the very same position it had 
rested for many years, and beings it to the room in which it 
will be served one, two, or maybe three hours later. When 
the moment has come, he exhibits the bottle with great 
pride to his guest and proceeds with deliberation and care 
to the uncorking. He pulls and strains on the hardened 
cork, but does so cheerfully, knowing that he is soon to be 
rewarded by the flow of glistening wine, rich in color and 
perfume. He then pours the wine slowly into glasses, as a 
jeweler pours his molten gold. As soon as a suspicion of 
sediment appears, he stops pouring and raises the bottle. 
This terminates the act and the role of the bottle is ended 
forever. He can now breathe freely, and wreathed in smiles 
of complete satisfaction, he watches his drinking guest. 
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That is the way an old expert wine grower serves these 
delectable wines, but in so doing he unwittingly commits 
what he considers a grave offense — the decanting of wine. 
His entire operation is but a bothersome substitution. 

Unfortunately, it is not always possible to observe the 
ritual that the ancient and expert wine grower sets forth 
as the proper way of serving wine. His method is only 
feasible where the gathering is small. At a large dinner, 
however, it would be impossible for each bottle to have its 
own wine steward, and for these occasions, the decanting 
of wine as first explained is the only practicable procedure. 
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TO REAP THE BOUQUET 

PREPARATION OF THE CARAFE 



I N every great bottle there is a marvelous mystery, which 
poets have named "Bouquet." This little genius is the per- 
fume of the wine and is of extraordinary sensibility. He 
does not take kindly to humidity, cold, or heat, and for the 
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slightest excuse hides himself away. Therefore, you must 
cajole this elusive little elf and treat him with the utmost 
consideration. 
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At a restaurant, when a vintage of great rarity is ordered, 
the waiter often hrings a container delicately encased in a 
basket; but if the wine is too cold or too warm, of what 
efficacy is the basket? Very often they explain that the 
bottle has been "chambree" which, in English, means 
bringing to the temperature of the room. In all probabiUty, 
however, the bottle has been placed near a fire, in which 
event the wine has become too warm and its bouquet has 
vanished. 
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ROOM TEMPERATURE does not mean HEATING. 

If you desire the little elf to appear at his best, you must 
invite him in the following manner : 

A few moments before the meal, fill a crystal carafe with 
water as hot as the crystal will endure. After two or three 
minutes, throw out the water. Then pour one-half ounce of 
wine into the carafe and distribute well so that the entire 
inner surface will be permeated with the perfume of the 
wine. Then decant slowly the balance of the bottle. 

If you employ the above method, you will be adequately 
rewarded. The little elf, finding a temperate and per- 
fumed atmosphere, will come out of his hiding place, cir- 
culate, and declare himself happy. 

Do not forget then to sing his praises ! 

The problem of the bouquet is so important that I be- 
lieve it well to add here the advice of one of the greatest 
Burgundians of all times : 

"The bouquet is composed of roaming esters, divine 
issues of celestial alcohol, which require to breathe 
oxygen before evaporating in a slightly heated 
atmosphere." 

The object of decanting is not solely for the purpose of 
leaving all sediment in the bottle, but it permits the mole- 
cules of esters to oxidize by coming in contact with the 
oxygen of the air. Of course, one could hold each swallow 
in the mouth for a few seconds, or the proper temperature 
could be obtained by holding the glass for a time in one's 
hands, but the evaporation is effected too late and without 
benefit to the stomach. You must, therefore, take the time 
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to entice this evaporation by a discreet preliminary rise in 
temperature. 

Young, rich and full-bodied, the red wines must be un- 
corked longer in advance than the lighter wines, sometimes 
as much as a day before serving. The red Graves gain by 
being uncorked twelve and maybe twenty-four hours in 
advance, but the Margaux, Ludons, etc., lose with too much 
oxidation (excepting the years which produced extremely 
full-bodied Ludon wines). The Pauillac, Saint Julien and 
Saint Estephe wines are usually satisfied to breathe from 
six to eight hours. Saint Emilion and Pomerol need a Uttle 
more. 

Of course, the above instructions are very general, and 
it is for the wine lover to discover through experience the 
time of oxidation needed to bring out the bouquet in all 
its glory. 

The red Burgundies are usually not uncorked until the 
last minute to prevent oxidation entirely. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule. Sometimes, due to the tem- 
perature, the wine appears too cool. The remedy is simple. 
The drinker who heats the glass in his hands (some con- 
noisseurs like to hide their pleasure in this manner) is a 
true lover of -the vine, who listens to the wine as he drinks 
with his eyes closed. 

NEVER decant white wines! 
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TEMPERATURE 



The Bordeaux Rouge should be brought slowly to the 
temperature of the room in which they will be consumed. 
The red Burgundy wines should be served at a temperature 
a little lower than the room in which they are to be con- 
sumed. With white Bordeaux (the higher the quality and 
reputation, the colder these wines must be), cooling is not 
sufficient — they must be iced. Uncork the bottle before 
you place it in a pail of ice. Then replace the cork to pre- 
vent oxidation. The white Burgundy wines are served cold 
but not iced. Uncork at the last minute to prevent oxida- 
tion. Champagne is served iced. This is not a new custom 
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as evidenced by the following excerpt from an article writ- 
ten in June, 1667: 

"We have saved the ice from the winter to moderate 
the temperature of the summer. Our wines will be cold 
and delicious." 

Generally speaking, a wine too cold is just as bad as too 
warm, but there are, of course, certain wines that gain by 
being very cold, namely the wines of Anjou, Touraine, 
Alsace and the Rhine and Moselle Wines. 

White Port should be served a little cooler than the tem- 
perature of the room ; red Port a little warmer. If there is 
sediment, it should be decanted. 

Port wine is indifferent to oxidation, but is very sensitive 
to cold. 

Madeira is served from five to ten degrees above the place 
of consumption. 

Jerez or Sherry wine, if smooth, five degrees above; if 
dry, five degrees below. 

Liqueurs — ^Muscatel, Banyules, Malagas, etc. — are con- 
sumed at the temperature of the room. 
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PART II 

THE SERVING OF WINE 

CHAPTER IV 

GLASSES AND 
CRYSTALS 



T« 



HE elegance of the wine is revealed through the medium 
of the glass in which it is served. The cloak does not make 
the monk, but one cannot conceive of a monk without a 
cloak. What heresy and damage has the modem glass manu- 
facturer committed by not knowing the importance of the 
proper glassware! It would seem that the glass manufac- 
turers never drink. 

First, the glass without a stem has no relationship with 
a fine wine. Such a glass is excusable only on boats, rail- 
road cars, and wherever necessity demands, but how could 
a clumsy glass properly transmit a noble product to dis- 
cerning lips? 

No matter how you define a glass without a stem, it is 
like a man without a collar and is repugnant to any festive 
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table. The princi- 
pal objection to 
that type of glass, 
however, is that it 
does not permit due ad- 
miration of the wine. The 
primary function of the 
wine glass is to lend its 
crystal lustre to its con- 
tents; but with a stemless 
glass all of the glistening 
attraction is hidden in the 
- ^^, -_^,, ■■■-, '■ - --:::-^ ^- hand. 

'^THEMJILCSS G[Ly^S§ The footless 

glass should be 
called a pot and not a glass. Of course, during the War we 
were all less particular — we drank from the bottle, out of 
cups, or whatever we could find. The spirit of Pinard, com- 
monly known as the genius 




(elf) of the wine, appeared 
then in spite of the rusted 
iron and chipped china. To- 
day we are trying to reform 
civilization and this frail 
flower demands color, selec- 
tion and perfection. 

Why should color be put 
in glass, when the real pur- 
pose of the crystal is to vital- ^ 
ize and illuminate the natu- 
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ral coloring of the wine itself? This richness in color is some- 
thing to be admired and greatly enhances the pleasure de- 
rived from the drink. Why hide it with artificially colored 
glassware ? The sense of taste is like love — the sensation is 
first excited through the medium of the eyes. The crystal of 
the glass must be like a missing person — the more transpar- 
ent it is, the better. He who likes wine, examines it. Official 
tasters are cognizant of this fact. From time immemorial 
they have used silver cups, some of which are works of art. 
They are solid to be sure, but the polished metal bottom 
reflects remarkably the color and brilliance of the vfine. 

Appropriate glassware is imbued with this sparkling 

brilliance — the more bril- 
liant the better. The least 
bit of engraving or etching 
will disrupt its simple har- 
mony, and for this reason, 
any masses, knobs, projec- 
tions, or curves, which are 
not symmetrically attractive, 
should be avoided. 



Wine needs no embellish- 
ment. It carries in its nudity 
all the necessary graces. 

The crystal or glassware 
should not obstruct the ob- 
servation — neither should it 
detract from the full enjoy- 
ment of the fragrance. Ex- 
perts state that the absorp- 
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tion is of less importance than the art of inhaling the per- 
fume; that with the stylish drinker, the nose is the tester 
of the sensations. It excites the appetite. The perfect glass 
is of the halloon type, fashioned from flawless crystal. Very 
often the body of the glass becomes narrower toward the 
mouth to conserve the emitted perfumes solely for the nose 
of the beneficiary. Thus, the greatest surface of evaporation 
is obtained conducive to the least loss. 

Today, at a formal dinner, one usually sits down to a 
varied assortment of glassware, the largest of which is the 
water glass. Why should water receive such distinction? A 
famous Frenchman once stated that water was a liquid so 
impure that a drop was sufficient to cloud a glass of absinthe. 
The writer would not presume to depreciate water; to be 
sure, in this country at least, it is a worthy thirst quencher 
— but certainly it is not to be compared with wine. There- 
fore, at a table set for festivities, why should the attention 
be centered on water? It is probably more habit than in- 
tent, but a habit which should be overcome. If a water glass 
is needed — an occasional swallow might well be of some 
expediency — it may be included, but the water glass should 
not occupy the kingly position on the table. 

The writer can never understand why, at fine dinners, 
the Bordeaux glass (smaller than the water glass) should 
be larger than the Burgundy glass. This is certainly an 
inconsistent custom. Great wines are endowed with dis- 
tinctive flavors and aromas as well as radiant colors. Due 
appreciation of these attributes cannot be had when the 
wine is served in too small a glass. Pleasure is derived from 
the eye, nose, mouth, tongue and palate. With too small a 
glass, the nasal function, at least, is impaired and the pos- 
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sible enjoyment is frustrated thereby. Never fill a glass 
more than half. It is better by far that it be less than half 
full than over. Then the genius will have room to develop at 
ease and produce the anticipated sensation and enjoyment. 

Finally, the stem glass should be of good size. It must 
be fine, clear, light, well balanced and without engraving 




or trimmings of any kind. The globe must not flare, but 
on the contrary must tend to be smaller at the mouth, on 
the order of a tulip. The stem, like the limb of an attractive 
woman, should be not angular, but round and unadorned. 
The base and stem combined must be a little shorter than 
the coupe or main body of the glass. The stem may be two- 
thirds its height, but no longer. It is customary with many 
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connoisseurs and gourmets to serve their choicest wines in 
large glasses known as inhalers. Fine old brandies and 
cognacs of great renown are revealed to the best advantage 
in this type of glass. For red and white wines, however, 
inhalers should not be used. It is for the artist who designs 
the glass to bear in mind that His Majesty, King Wine, 
should not be required to adapt himself to the glass — ^the 
glass should be made to suit His Majesty, King Wine. 

Correct glassware, as prescribed by the writer, is depicted 
on the next pages. 
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AD/^PTATTDON 



I 



HE hostess is often embarrassed, when she has several 
wines to serve, with the question: Which wine should be 
served first? Like colors, certain flavors blend perfectly; 
others are repellent. No one will dispute the fact that a 
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St. Emilion or, even better, a Still Burgundy will add just 
the right piquancy to a well-ripened Roquefort cheese. 

Another question that gourmets have discussed since 
eternity-^as baccarat players are forever confounded with 
the question, shall we or shall we not draw a five : Should 
a sweet be served before a cheese, or a cheese before a 
sweet? In general the order is: 

Salt — Sugar 

The salted dish should always precede the sugared dish. 
Theoretically then, cheese should be served before the 
dessert. Such was the opinion of Mr. Talleyrand, a great 
epicure of cheese, the only dish he was loyal to during his 
entire life. In practice, however, the guests' preference 
should be respected. If they are lovers of wine, do not hesi- 
tate — serve the cheese as the last course. To some connois- 
seurs, the combination of a red wine with a paste of fer- 
mented milk is the end of a perfect dinner, the key to 
Paradise. 

The dessert in this case is the WINE ; but if your guests 
are not used to this custom, and if the ladies cannot stop 
their conversation long enough to appreciate the color of 
the wine, do not hesitate to take off the red wines, serve the 
dessert after the cheese with a sweet white wine or a liqueur 
wine. 

Another problem: Should the wines served at a big din- 
ner be varied? Some say "No" and some say "Yes." The 
writer says "Yes." The exultation resulting from one type 
of wine, with the possible exception of Champagne, passes 
much too quickly; hence, the advisability of variety and 
choice. Certain wines, however, which are in harmony with 
the foods served, will carry all through the dinner without 
being out of place. 
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SOME GENERAL RULES 

A — ^Do not serve a rich wine before a lighter wine. For 
example, do not serve a Burgundy before a red Bordeaux. 
Port wine should be served before a Bordeaux or a 
Burgundy. 

B — Never serve a sweet wine before a dry wine — for 
example, a Sauterne or an Anjou (sweet) before a Chablis 

(dry). 

C — Never serve a red wine after a sweet white wine — 



for example, a red Bordeaux after a Sauterne ; or a Chateau 
Margaux after a Chateau E quern. 
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D — Evict your guests who mix their wines! Never see 
the above guest again. Unfortunately, today, good manners 
do not permit such treatment, but when the gourmet reigns 
again, his dictation will be law. 




m E STUR®?^® ^ TffHS^Wt WEAK 



The strong wines chase the more delicate; the white 
wines of Sauterne and of Anjou, containing more sugar and 
more body, follow the red wines. The latter are placed at a 
disadvantage when they succeed the former. These are 
simple facts. It is unbelievable, however, how many con- 
sumers, even those who know the rules, are barbarous 
enough to recommend the service of Madeira, Xeres or 
Port before the meal; or even with the soup, an imposition 
from the beginning of the dinner, in which case the palate 
will have all it can do to recuperate before the end of the 
dinner! There is only one excuse for so doing and that is 
when melon is served at the beginning of the meal. 
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BRING OUT THE 
PROPER VALUES 



I 



HE wine must improve the flavor of the food and the 
food should do likewise for the wine. The red Bordeaux 
wines do not mix well with dishes which are too acid or too 
sweet. An experiment will convince. Fish calls to the white 




"^m^fmmm 



wine except when it is prepared en matelot, which recipe 
calls for red wine. Chablis and Pouilly seem to be the con- 
stant and well accepted companions to oysters and cold fish. 
The writer does not approve of serving Port wine with lob- 
ster or crawfish a I'Americaine, the preparation of which 
includes pepper and spices. Either a Haut Barsac or a 
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Burgundy, white and dry, is served to advantage with hot 
fish. A Montrachet brings to mind a galantine, ham, or 
cold chicken. A Madeira, if it is of good quality (commonly 
known as a liqueur wine), is usually in good company when 
served with fruits or dessert. 

As a rule, one does not extend the service of red wines to 
the dessert, except as above stated, or as a special courtesy 
to the friends of Burgundies and St. EmiUons, who like 
them with their cheese. Bear in mind, however, that the 
connoisseur may have an appetite for Hermitage or Chateau 
Neuf du Pape with the dessert. 

As already explained, desserts combine very well with 
white Bordeaux wines; also with certain Anjous, some of 
which are very pleasant and some very rare, such as the 
wines of Touraine. 

Cooked cheese, or a slightly fermented cheese is friendly 
to the Meursault, the Alsatian, or the white Moselle wine. 

Champagne, if it is dry, may be served with the entire 
meal, but should never be served after the cheese or the 
dessert. 

At official dinners champagne is served all through the 
dinner, the coupe (regrettably transplanting the tall glass 
known as the flute) continually being lifted to toast either 
the speaker or prominent guest. On such occasions, cham- 
pagne usually appears to the very end. When served with 
fruit or bonbons, champagne should be of the sweeter type. 
If champagne is to be the only wine served during the din- 
ner, it may be varied from the dry to the semi-dry, and 
from the semi-dry to the sweet, the sweetest served just 
before the dessert. 
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Now comes the question: What should be served with 
hors d'oeuvres, an oil relish, an eggplant a la Turque, arti- 
choke bottoms in oil, or a vegetable salad covered with 
mayonnaise? Some people advise serving with hors 
d'oeuvres a gray wine which has been produced in Lorraine 
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or in the Aube. The writer, however, believes the best way 
out is not to serve hors d'oeuvres. 

Usually these so-called appetizers contain vinegar, which 
at its best is only sour wine; hence, any wine of quality is 
out of its sphere when served with hors d'oeuvres of this 
type. But, if you must serve hors d'oeuvres, and you wish 
to serve the best known companion, serve WATER — good 
plain cold water. Water cleanses and prepares the mouth 
for better products to come with the balance of the dinner. 

There is a variety of hors d'oeuvres which the writer does 
not condemn, however, and that is the Buffet Chaud, which 
consists of a small patty garnished with broiled oysters and 
bacon; pitted olives and bacon, etc. Some of these dishes 
are of great flavor and appeal. The writer criticizes only the 
hors d'oeuvres of great acidity and which contain a great 
deal of gelatin — often prepared for the purpose of using 
up the leftovers in the ice box. 

The same is true of salads. If you must drink anything 
with this course, drink water. 
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WATERS 



DISHES RECOMMENDED AND 
DISHES PROSCRIBED 

DISHES RECOMMENDED 

WITH RED WINES 

Croustades of Ham and Cheese 

Kidneys and Bacon 

Lamb 

Mutton 

Beef 

Veal 

Poultry 

Game 

Starchy Vegetables 

Field Mushrooms 

Pates of Game 

Pates of Goose Liver 

Cheddar 

Swiss 

Roquefort ( --.i 

Edam ^ ^^^'^ 

Camembert 

Stilton 

DISHES PROSCRIBED 

WITH RED WINES 

Hors d'oeuvrea with Vinegar Dressings 
SheU Fish 
Eggs 

Pastes such as Macaroni, Spaghetti, etc. 
White and Madeira Sauces 

Green Vegetables with the exception of Field Mushrooms 
Salads and Dishes with Vinegar Dressings 
Cream Cheeses 
All Desserts of a sweet nature 
Certain dishes demand light wines with good bouquet; others require 
heavy wines with strong flavor. 
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DISHES RECOMMENDED 

WITH WHITE WINES 

Oysters 

Hot or cold Fish dishes 

Lobster a I'Americaine 

Timbales or Patties of Chicken 

Sweetbreads 

Roast Chicken, Capon, Squab, etc. 

Boiled Fowl with Rice 

Lamb 

Ham 

Aspic of Goose Liver 

DISHES PROSCRIBED 

WITH WHITE WINES 

Galantine 

Desserts and Frozen Cake 

Light Cheeses 

Dry Almonds and Nuts 

Hora d'oeuvres with Vinegar Dressings 

Roast Beef 

Madeira Sauce 

Vegetables in Cream 

Salads and Dishes with Vinegar Dressings 

Rich Cheeses and Cream Cheeses 

With oysters and fish dishes, it is preferable to serve dry or semi-dry 
wines of strong flavor; with meats, liqueurous wines; and with desserts, 
dessert wines. 
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ADAPTATION TO MEALS 



RED WINES 



A — Light 
B— Rich 



WHITE WINES 

A— Dry 

B — Semi-Dry 
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RED WINES 
A — Dishes with which the LIGHT Red Wines are preferable: 



Patties of Ham and Cheese 

Kidneys and Bacon 

Lamb Chops 

Leg of Lamh 

Saddle of Lamb 

Breaded Lanab 

Roast Veal 

Sweetbreads 

Broiled Mutton Chops 

Wings of Poultry 

Roast Quail 

Roast Turkey 



Roast Partridge 

Roast Guinea Hen 

Roast Chicken 

Chicken in Casserole 

New Lima Beans 

Braised Lettuce with Gravy 

Lentils 

Peas 

Scalloped Potatoes 

New Potatoes in Butter 

Goose Liver 

Pates of Game 



B — Dishes with which the RICH Red Wines with strong flavor 

are preferable: 
Spring Chicken Saute with Mush- Leg of Mutton with Navy Beans 

Lamb Stew French Style 



room Chasseur 
Spring Chicken Saute Marengo 
Snipe 
Woodcock 
Deer 
Pheasant 
Hare 

Partridge with Cabbage 
Wild Boar 
Wild Duck 

Braised Celery with Gravy 
Field Mushrooms with Shallots 

Bordelaise 
Cauliflower au Gratin 
Artichoke Bottoms 
String Beans with Bacon 
Potatoes with Bacon 
Pates of Game as above 
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Saddle of Mutton with New 
Vegetables 

Beef — Steak 

Tenderloin 
Rump Steak 
FUet Mignon 
FUet Mignon with Goose 
Liver 

Duck — Roast 

With Olives 
With Turnips 
Rouennais 

Cassoulet of Geese 
Duck Livers with TrufiBes 
Squab Crapaudine 
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WHITE WINES 



A — Dishes with which the DRY White Wines are preferable: 



Oysters and Clams 

Eggs 

Jiobsters and Crawfish 

Cold Fish with Mayonnaise 

Broiled Fish 

Fried Fish 

Roast Fowl 

Duck with Olives 

Duck with Turnips 



Roast Lamh 

Braised Lettuce witji Gravy 

Braised Celery with Gravy 

Braised Endive witl^ Gravy 

White Turnips with Gravy 

Cauliflower au Gratin 

Galantine 

Ham 

Frozen Biscuit 



B — Dishes with which the SEMI-DRY White Wines 
are preferable: 



Chicken Patties 

Sweetbreads 

Braised Tripe Mode de Caen 

Bouillabaisse 

Lobster a I'Americaine 

Sole in White Wine Normande 

Any Fish with White Sauce 

Poached Fish of any kind 

Chicken Saute, any style 

Chicken with Rice 

Lima Beans 



Asparagus with HoUandaise or 

White Sauce 
Artichoke Bottoms 
Corn 
Lentils 

Noodles, Macaroni, or other 
Starches 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Goose Liver 

Desserts 
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SERVICE OF WINES 





Service No. 1 

With 

RED 
BORDEAUX 

Only 


Service No. 2 

With 

RED 
BURGUNDY 

Only 


Service No. 3 

Witfi 

WHITE 

BORDEAUX 

Only 


Service No. 4 

With 

WHITE 

BURGUNDY 

Only 


Appropriate 
ENTREE 


MEDOC 

or 

GRAVES 

Light 


GORTON 


Haut BARSAC 
Sec 


CHABLIS 

or 
POUILLY 


Appropriate 
ROAST and 
VEGE- 
TABLES 


MEDOC 

or 
GRAVES 
Very Rich 


BURGUNDY 
Light 


Ditto 


MEURSAULT 


Appropriate 
COLD DISH 


Ditto 


BURGUNDY 
Heavy 


SAUTERNES 
Sweet 


MONT- 
RACHET 


Appropriate 
CHEESE 


ST. EMILION 

or 

POMEROL 

Very Heavy 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


DESSERTS 


Omit 


Omit 


SAUTERNES 
Very Sweet 


Omit 
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SERVICE OF WINES 





Service No. 5 

With 

CHAMPAGNE 

Only 


Service No. 6 

With 

RED 
BORDEAUX 
and WHITE 
BORDEAUX 


Service No. 7 

With 

WHITE 

BURGUNDY 

and RED 
BURGUNDY 


Service No. 8 
VARIED 


Appropriate 
ENTREE 


CHAMPAGNE 

Sec 


MEDOC, 

GRAVES or 

ST. EMILION 


CHABLIS 
POUILLY 
MEURSAULT 
or MONT- 
RACHET 


CHAMPAGNE 

Sec 

MOSELLE 

CHABLIS 

POUILLY or 

MEURSAULT 


Appropriate 
ROAST 


Ditto 


Ditto 


RED 

BURGUNDY 

Light 


RED 

BORDEAUX 

or 

RED 
BURGUNDY 


Appropriate 
COT,D DISH 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Appropriate 
CHEESE 


CHAMPAGNE 

Sweet 


Ditto 


BURGUNDY 

RED 

Heavy 


Ditto 


DESSERTS 


Ditto 


SAUTERNES 
or BARSAC 


Omit 


MADEIRA 

or 

PORT 
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PART III 



THE DRINKING OF WINE 



CHAPTER V 



ATTITUDE 



T, 



HE attitude is always of great importance and is entitled 
to meditation. 
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The amateur may be recognized by his pose. 
His handling of the glass is awkward and his 
drinking is utterly lacking in technique. It is 
plain to see that he is not of the manner bom. 

A famous professor, well versed in the sci- 
ence of wines, has described the art of drink- 
ing in the following manner : 

Mental Preparation — The drinker prepares 
himself to drink by centering his attention on 
his glass. 
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M]EN¥AL MIPMAHQON 



Pleasure of the Eyes — The glass is half 
filled and tilted, that the drinker may perceive 
the many colors transforming from pale yel- 
low to gold and from rose to the ruby; occa- 
sionally a gleam of light adds a ray of emerald, 
producing an iridescence of delight, the opal. 
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Pleasure of Smell — The surface of the wine 
is kept horizontal. One should inhale slowly 
to get the aroma known as the bouquet. By 
giving the glass a rotative movement, the bou- 
quet is intensified by diffusion. For this move- 
ment, it is recommended that the bowl of the 
glass be taken between the thumb and the in- 
dex finger, the other three fingers at rest 
folded in fan-like shape, and that the rotation 
be from right to left. In this manner, the hori- 
zontal surface is transformed to a parabolic 
surface, and the inner surface of the glass is 
almost entirely spread with wine. It is a grace- 
ful movement and abundantly compensating 
to the olfactory sense. 
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Pleasure of Taste — Then follows the act of 
drinking slowly and delicately like the birds. 
Every swallow should remain in the mouth 
long enough to enable the highly sensitized 
tongue to analyze the qualities of the wine. 
When the wine is in one's mouth, new and 
indescribable savors are revealed. 
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Now comes the final rite, namely: 

APPRECIATION 

The head is bent backwards; a calm solem- 
nity creeps on, bringing with it memories of 
many years ago. The tongue, the organ with 
the fastest memory, brings back sensations 
which good wines inspired 30 or 40 years ago. 
It revives memories of flavors that long since 
had been forgotten, classifying the same as an 
artist would classify colors and shades that are 
used to paint a masterpiece. 
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The connoisseur, who knows all the great years, com- 
pares the vintages. Without going back to one of the most 
famous years, namely 1811, the following should be re- 
membered as the years which produced the most famous 
wines : 
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Red Bordeaux 

1858 1864 

1899 1900 

White Bordeaux 
1861 1869 

1900 1901 



1869 1875 1878 
1916 



1871 
1904 



1874 
1908 



1893 
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Burgundies 

1865 1870 1881 1904 

1906 1911 1915 
Champagnes 

1889 1893 1904 1906 

1911 1915 
A corky wine is a wine in which a sHght sourness is per- 
ceived. A full-bodied wine has strength and vitality, a male, 
A wine of texture is more delicate, more feminine; of ex- 
traordinary good quality, but a little finer and lovelier than 
a full-bodied wine. A first-class gourmet is capable of clas- 
sifying the wines as to body, texture, sweetness, dryness, 
and bouquet. Any one, however, novice, amateur or pro- 
fessional, who will give time to the study and appreciation 
of wines, will find a satisfaction before unknown to him. 
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CONCLUSION 
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OW follows essential advice : It is a sacrilege to offer 
great wines to every one. It is like "casting pearls before 
swine." These wines should be kept for the appreciative, 
or for the young who are possessed with fine palates and 
who are ambitious to complete their gustatorial education. 

The service of wines should be moderate and orderly. If 
abused, the most delectable wines will conceal their charms. 

Centuries ago the French villagers were very proud of 
three possessions : a beautiful church, a good kitchen, and 
a double cellar well supplied with wines and foods. In- 
scribed in one of such cellars, storing the finest wines, were 
the following words: 



"BEFORE DEPARTING' 
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BEFORE EEA^DMG 



signifying that the master of that household wished as much 
as possible to participate in the good things of this earth 
before dying. This brings to mind the story of a French 
nobleman, who, knowing that his hour had come, called 
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for the finest bottle of Burgundy which had been stored in 
his cellar awaiting some very special occasion; cherishing 
its possession, he said: 

"I will not leave this to my heirs; observe how a man 
drinks a wine which he will digest in the next world." He 
also thought of wine before departing. 

One more word about the two cellars — 

In addition to the above-mentioned inscription, the fol- 
lowing words were written : 

On one: VINUM BARBARUM (Ordinary Wine). 
On the other: CUE DES VIDETO (Take care to whom 
you offer it). 

And this, my friends, completes the course in which the 
writer has attempted to teach you how to drink in accord- 
ance with the highest traditions. 
Let us take our glasses and say : 
I : To you ! 
You: Sensibly. 
I: Heartily. 
You: Same here and all of us together forever! 
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Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 

(Quotation XI from "The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam") 
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